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absent. So far as the staff of the Indian commercial bodies is concerned, it is
mostly clerical and is not equipped for research and investigation of those roani-
fold complex current problems -which require knowledge and training, essentially
different, and often superior to that possessed by the staff of these ^bodies,

Indian commercial interests usually find themselves in opposition to the policy
of Government, but they are not always able to support their opinion with that
convincing proof, which can come out of a systemtic study of a high order. For
example, in connection with the Ottawa Trade Agreement, a detailed study of
the trade with non-Empire countries and of the effect of the Agreement on small
industries have been organised by the Indian commercial bodies, the Government
of India having omitted these aspects from their review, we are now left with
a one-sided view of the situation.

AGRICULTURAL OPINION

So far as agricultural opinion in the country is concerned, it is unorganised
and the position is such that it is often difficult to find what the true agricultural
opinion is with reference to particular problems. The position is at the same time
clouded by the fact that Government and British Commercial interests on the
one hand and Indian commercial interests on the other are all fond ^of defending
their policies in the name and interests of the farmer. Whereas this is so in the
case of agriculture, the growing numbers of industrial labourers have some organi-
sation varying in importance and usefulness in different part of the country.
There is great room for improvement from the point of view of the industrial
labourer in the existing state of things so far as the formation of opinion in his
interests is concerned.

This brief analysis of the way in which economic opinion is formed shows that
in proportion to the problem the existing arrangements for leading public opinion
in regard to economic policy and problems are wholly inadequate. In making this
observation I have not referred to the position of the academic workers, which 1
propose to discuss in great detail.

In other countries Universities and other academic institutions are highly equipped
both in the matter of library and other facilities as well as in the matter of
trained staff in each branch of Economics which makes specialisation possible.
Compared with this equipment and compared with the magnitude of our problems,
the existing equipment and other academic institutions in the matter of economic
studies in our country may be characterised as poor.

NEED FOE ACADEMIC WORKERS

However, in other countries, academic work is supplemented by or encouraged by
the organised work of other bodies. Besides educating public opinion by means
of their publications, such bodies provide leaders of thought with useful materials.
Very often such work anticipates and creates a demand for public enquiry or
supplements the work done by the Government ; sometimes, it covers fields wholly
ignored by Government and in any case, it affords an intelligent corrective to data
and opinion made current by those in power. This kind of work also results in
a constant flow of highly trained academic men into commerce and politics. In
any case such contact between academic experts and men of affairs results in
a co-ordination of ideas and a scientific study of facts without which life in
modern countries would be guided and controlled in a one-sided fashion.

Unfortunately, even the limited resources that we possess in the academic sphere
cannot be fully utilised for that larger purpose which I am contemplating in this
discussion. To make my meaning clear, let us, for a moment, analyse the existing
talent and resources in the form of College and University teachers that are availa-
ble. The other class of workers in the field of economic studies are so few that
ooe need not consider them in this connection.

In the first place there is a class perhaps accounting for a large percentage
of the total of teachers who are poorly equipped which is no fault of their own;
the fault is of the institution and the system. The point however is that we
cannot hope for any useful or original work from this class of teachers.

In the second place, there is a class of well equipped teachers who by their
training and inclination are in a position to do useful work but are poorly paid
and often over-worked. Though a fortunate few of these may in course of time go
up the ladder, on the whole, we can have few hope from this class of teachers.